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ABSTRACT 


Previous studies on undercover operations have not given adequate processual attention to “officer- 
intensive” targeting. Officer-intensive targeting is associated with “anticipatory” operations, where 
agents infiltrate a diffuse setting, pose as one of its members, identify offenders, and implicate them 
in illicit transactions. This article addresses this process in high school settings, where young-looking 
officers pose as students to buy drugs from dealers. A four-part typology is offered that involves rep 
building, intelligence gathering, semantic inducement, and visual/conversational serendipity. Discus- 
sion focuses an “expressive” analytic framework of anticipatory undercover social control based on 
the notion of seduction. Data were drawn from semi-structured interviews with thirty undercover of- 
ficers located in a large United States city. 


INTRODUCTION pattern exists; officers’ jobs are to harvest of- 


fenders from respective settings and impli- 
cate them in illicit transactions. The present 
article explores how officers do this in a spe- 
cific context, high school, where young- 
looking personnel pose as students to buy 
drugs from student dealers. 

Prior research on undercover operations can 


The first step of any undercover operation 
is target identification. Targets can be iden- 
tified either before officers infiltrate or dur- 
ing the actual operation. The former refer to 
“postliminary” investigations (Marx, 
1988:61), the latter to “anticipatory” inves- 
tigations (Marx, 1988:68). In postliminary 


operations, prior intelligence reveals certain 
individuals to be responsible for some crime 
or crimes, whereupon officers verify this by 
“getting close” to them. In anticipatory op- 
erations, specific suspects are not known prior 
to infiltration. Police know only that a crime 


be subdivided into several empirical areas: 
differences between light and deep cover 
(Marx, 1988; Miller, 1987; Williams and 
Guess, 1981); tactical components of covert 
investigations (Brown, 1989; Manning, 1977, 
1980; Marx, 1974; Miller, 1987; Siebert and 
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Gitchoff, 1972; Wicks and Platt, 1977; Wil- 
liams and Guess, 1981); psychological dif- 
ficulties experienced by agents who become 
consumed with undercover role portrayals 
(Christiansen, 1988; Girodo, 1984a; 1984b; 
1985; 1991a; 1991b; Manning and Redlinger, 
1977; 1978; Marx, 1988); ethical, social, and 
legal dilemmas raised by undercover opera- 
tions (Bernstein, 1990; Girodo, 1991c; Marx, 
1974; 1980; 1982; 1988); and dramaturgical 
processes that comprise undercover decep- 
tion (Jacobs, 1992a; 1992b). 

Although two comprehensive — studies 
(Manning, 1980; Marx, 1988) did address 
targeting in undercover contexts, each left 
important empirical gaps. Manning’s re- 
search focused primarily at the organizational 
level. He explored links between the struc- 
ture of drug units, the subjective perspectives 
of agents who worked there, and the “modes 
of targeting” (e.g., goals—meanings, militar- 
istic, agent—informant, etc.) that resulted. 
Although attention was indeed paid to agents’ 
perspectives, the primary focus was organi- 
zational. That is, the study explored why cer- 
tain targets were chosen rather than how they 
were befriended and “taken in” once chosen. 

Marx (1988) did address this “interaction- 
ist” aspect of targeting but from a conceptual 
rather than empirical standpoint (see espe- 
cially pp. 68-71). He provided rich ethno- 
graphic examples to illustrate analytic cate- 
gories, but did not offer a systematic portrait 
of targeting activities as they evolve through 
phases of entry, identification, acquaintance- 
ship, and implication. Such a portrait is crit- 
ical when anticipatory undercover operations 
are considered. This is because anticipatory 
operations are “officer-intensive,” relying on 
officers’ dramaturgical skills to develop in- 
vestigations through the above phases. 

The present article explores how under- 
cover officers in high schools make this pro- 
gression. A four-part typology of strategies 
is offered that depicts how officers locate, 
befriend, and ultimately implicate targets in 
illicit transactions. The four components of 
this typology are (a) rep-building, (b) intel- 
ligence gathering, (c) semantic inducement 
(i.e., “fishing”), and (d) serendipity. The ty- 
pology is not explicitly a stage model, though 
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the four components do imply some degree 
of sequential progression, because such a 
model would superimpose a clarity, coher- 
ence, and logical ordering of events on the 
data that simply does not exist. Though some 
tactics did unfold sequentially, (for example, 
rep-building and intelligence gathering al- 
most always came before semantic induce- 
ment and serendipity), the actual process of 
implicating offenders was variable and de- 
pended on specific contextual circumstances 
for time-ordering. 


Conceptual Context 


Anticipatory undercover work (AUW) em- 
ploys tactics far different than those found in 
traditional law enforcement. Instead of in- 
vestigating past offenses to retrieve suspects, 
officers in the AUW mode portray criminal 
identities to catch criminals in the process of 
committing offenses. Operations of this na- 
ture facilitate the crime detection process by 
allowing officers to infiltrate settings other- 
wise inaccessible to formal social control. This 
process is conceptualized here through an ex- 
pressive framework of social control. The 
framework is based on the notion of seduc- 
tion, of which there are three forms: distan- 
tial, mediated, and direct. 

Distantial seduction is associated with cre- 
ating a credible subcultural identity and is 
linked to rep-building in the typology. Me- 
diated seduction is associated with the iden- 
tification and location of offenders and is 
linked to intelligence gathering in the typol- 
ogy. Direct seduction is associated with im- 
plicating offenders in illicit transactions and 
is linked to semantic inducement and seren- 
dipity in the typology. The purpose of the 
framework is to contextualize anticipatory 
undercover social control within larger con- 
structs of policing styles (e.g., legalistic, ser- 
vice, watch) and types (proactive v. reactive) 
to reach a greater understanding of the rou- 
tine legal decisionmaking done in this con- 
text. Legal constraints that influence both the 
targets that officers choose and the strategies 
they use to seduce them are explored to this 
end. 

The significance of this approach lay in its 
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linkage of dramaturgical issues at the level of 
empirical analysis to social control issues at 
the level of conceptualization. Prior studies 
(e.g., Jacobs, 1992a; Manning, 1980) have 
dichotomized the two, focusing on one or the 
other instead of highlighting interrelation- 
ships. Although one important study did make 
the connection (Marx, 1988), it was done so 
more on an ethical than operational level: Marx 
concluded that the dramaturgical tactics un- 
dercover officers use to deceive offenders are 
a “necessary evil,” a morally questionnable 
form of social control but one that benefits 
society as a whole by allowing otherwise un- 
detectable crimes to be detected. The linkage 
made in this article is an operational one, 
drawing connections between actual decep- 
tion strategies used by officers, legal con- 
straints officers confront while using them, 
and factors indigenous to the undercover con- 
text that together impinge on potential oper- 
ational outcomes. 


METHODS 


A small contingent of police officers infil- 
trated high schools in this research setting. 
The majority were selected out of the police 
academy immediately before graduation to 
capitalize on their youthful looks (i.e., offi- 
cers generally do not look older than eigh- 
teen) and their limited police socialization 
experiences (experiences that would likely 
permeate their undercover face presentations; 
see also Girodo, 1991a:629; Marx, 1988:202). 
Officers went undercover for one semester. 
If the officer made a lot of arrests” and still 
felt comfortable doing undercover work and 
did not believe his or her cover would be 
blown if placed at another school, then the 
officer would go undercover the following 
semester as well. No officers were deployed 
more than two semesters, either consecu- 
tively or cumulatively. Between five and eight 
high schools were infiltrated each semester, 
one officer per school. The officer cohort for 
the school year 1991-92 was eleven. 

Because the population was so small, in- 
terviews with officers stationed in the unit from 
the previous two years are included. This 
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three-year sample maximizes officer recall 
ability, essential in a study such as this one 
which requires rich detail. A total of thirty- 
four officer names were obtained for the three 
years, thirty of whom were interviewed (two 
could not be reached and two declined to be 
interviewed). 

Except for four officers who had just with- 
drawn from the undercover setting and were 
still working out of the juvenile narcotics 
command post, all were stationed in nearly a 
dozen divisions around the large U.S. city in 
which this research was conducted. Upon 
making contact, the officers were told who 
the researcher was. The officers were in- 
formed where their names were obtained’ and 
that the research was only for academic pur- 
poses. The officers were assured that their 
identities and locations would be concealed. 
The researcher’s age similarity to that of the 
officers, along with his status as a graduate 
student, helped to create a relationship in 
which the officer saw him more as a curious 
peer in need of assistance than as a threat. 
Officers were also no longer involved in cov- 
ert activities which perhaps further reduced 
their inhibitions about talking with him. 

Data were collected through semi-struc- 
tured, in-depth interviews using Spradley’s 
(1980) technique of domain analysis. This 
technique applies three different question 
types—descriptive, structural, and  con- 
trast—to create a taxonomic framework of 
the topic under investigation. Descriptive and 
structural questions allowed the researcher to 
identify the full range of criteria pertinent to 
high school undercover targeting and to or- 
ganize them in a coherent fashion. For in- 
stance, questions such as the following were 
asked: “How did you know who the dealers 
were? (Structural question.) What kinds of 
things did you do to find this out? (Descrip- 
tive question.) How did you approach them? 
(Descriptive question.) Were there specific 
times and contexts in which one approach was 
better than another? (Contrast question.)” The 
domain analysis method was most appropri- 
ate in light of the research questions posed 
because of its dual ability to generate eth- 
nographic description and discern patterns and 
nuances among the data. 
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Research took place over a four-month span. 
Interviews took place in quiet places on the 
grounds of officers’ respective police sta- 
tions. A total of thirty officers were inter- 
viewed. Seven were white, eight were black, 
and fifteen were Hispanic. Seventeen officers 
were male and thirteen were female. The mean 
age was twenty-five. Because two of the thirty- 
four officers sampled could not be reached 
and two others declined to be interviewed, 
complete saturation of the population was not 
achieved. Sufficient topical covering, how- 
ever, seemed to be evidenced by response 
repetition (repetition that spanned cohorts). 


ANTICIPATORY UNDERCOVER 
TARGETING 


Rep Building and Intelligence Gathering 


Rep building was premised on officers’ be- 
lief that “you can’t go into school your first 
day and start asking for drugs. It’s too sus- 
picious.” Those who did “got narced,” or were 
accused of being police officers. Such ac- 
cusations set in motion the degradation cer- 
emony (Garfinkel, 1956) that “spoiled” of- 
ficers’ quest to be legitimate students.* To 
prevent this ceremony, officers delayed drug 
solicitations until they had become recog- 
nized by dealers as “being OK.” Officers ob- 
tained this recognition through three sclf-pre- 
sentations: class clowning, retreatism, and 
troublemaking. These presentations took 
roughly the first five weeks of infiltration to 
take hold (infiltrations were fifteen weeks 
long). 

Class clowning involved either rude or in- 
tellectually ignorant behavior for comic ef- 
fect. Retreatism involved in-class sleeping, 
curricular disregard (e.g., not doing home- 
work, cheating, etc.), and drug-related phys- 
ical diversion (e.g., purposely making eyes 
bloodshot with cigarette smoke, acting stoned 
and “out of it” in class and in hallways, 
wearing heavy metal t-shirts, etc.) to look 
“cool” by fostering the “I-could-care-less- 
about-school /I-don’t-wanna-be-here” im- 
pression. Troublemaking involved smoking 
cigarettes and ditching class both to generate 
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a “rebel identity” and to provide situational 
opportunities with which to connect with other 
kids doing the same thing (kids who usually 
used or dealt drugs or knew someone who 
did). Greater detail of these self-presenta- 
tions can be found elsewhere (Jacobs, 1994a); 
for the sake of space, they are merely out- 
lined here.” 

Of these three strategies, only troublemak- 
ing had a direct link to later tactics specifi- 
cally involving solicitation of drugs. The other 
two merely laid the reputational base on which 
interactions with dealers later could proceed 
credibly. Regardless of the role played dur- 
ing this initial five-week period, all officers 
also engaged in intelligence gathering to as- 
certain who the dealers were. Intelligence 
gathering took one of two forms, the first is 
what Marx (1988:62) has called diffuse lis- 
tening/watching, the second is what this re- 
searcher calls networking. With diffuse lis- 
tening/watching, officers “ran around school 
like a bee to find out who was hanging with 
who and who was selling what,” as one of 
several officers put it. Officers looked for in- 
formal smoking areas where suspected drug 
dealers loitered (which officers would sub- 
sequently infiltrate through the “trouble- 
maker” mode) and listened to propinquitous 
conversations in class to see whether drugs 
were mentioned. The general goal was to glean 
as much visual and auditory information as 
quickly as possible to locate offenders for an 
approach later. 

Networking was the second form of intel- 
ligence gathering officers used to identify tar- 
gets. Unlike diffuse listening/watching, this 
technique was more active. The idea was to 
strategically befriend individuals and then use 
them as quasi-informants to identify dealers 
and their associates.° The resultant network 
of acquaintances provided officers with the 
connections they needed to offset the “self- 
encapsulation” they faced by being new to a 
foreign school (see also Granovetter, 
1973:1371). Quasi-informants took one of two 
types; loners and good kids. As a twenty-five 
year old, black, male officer explains of loners: 


They latch onto you because they’re outcasts 
to everybody else. They just want friends so 
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they hang out with the new kids [who don’t 
know of their pariah status yet and are also 
hungry for company]. I let this one kid fol- 
low me around for the first couple of weeks 
because he knew who everybody was. I men- 
tioned I was really into weed and partying 
and he got real excited to help me. “Yeah! | 
know this person who sells,” he said. But he 
was just trying to impress me. That, and the 
fact he was a loser, made me want to just 
detach from him and move on. 


Before detaching, however, officers were 
sure to obtain a sufficient amount of inteili- 
gence with which to “go solo” with more 
confidence. Perhaps the best confidence- 
builder was an actual introduction from loners 
to dealers, although officers said this was rare 
because of loners’ pariah status. With good 


kid informants, such introductions were more: 


possible. Good kid informants were students 
who generally did not use or deal drugs 
themselves but were friendly enough with 
those who did to proffer introductory remarks 
on officers’ behalf. Officers made friends with 
good kids during classes, where spatial prox- 
imity and shared classroom requirements made 
spontaneous interaction possible, sometimes 
normative. At an appropriate moment, offi- 
cers would voice their desires of “wanting to 
party” or “smoke out,” whereupon good kid 
responses of “Oh, you’re into that? I know 
so-and-so who can probably get you some. 
I’ll see what I can do,” were forthcoming. If 
and when introductions were made by good 
kids to dealers, officers reported trying to de- 
tach from the former quickly. “If they’re not 
selling, we don’t want to drag them into it 
[the investigation]. You find out who’s deal- 
ing and focus only on them,” as one of sev- 
eral officers remarked (see also Marx 1988: 
71 on this issue). 

Networking was a predictable tactic con- 
sidering the situation officers faced. Know- 
ing no one and limited by time (one semes- 
ter), officers tried to make connections in the 
quickest and most efficient way possible. The 
fact that loners and good kids were amenable 
to such advances was because they appar- 
ently were not overly suspicious about meet- 
ing new people (in contrast to drug dealers, 
who tended to be wary about unknown, new 
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students approaching them). Officers could 
thus obtain information from loners and good 
kids and possibly get an introduction to deal- 
ers later. Either way, the stage was set for 
officers to employ tactics that directly tar- 
geted the offender population. Semantic in- 
ducement is the first of these tactics. 


Semantic Inducement 


Semantic inducement involved a process 
akin to fishing. “The goal is to see at what 
point persons will break the law if given the 
chance” (Marx, 1988:70). Definitionally, 
fishing works by prompting self-invitations 
or proposals in such a way as to avoid, of- 
ficially or directly, making an invitation/pro- 
posal oneself (Drew, 1984:139). Officers 
fished to determine whether or not individ- 
uals identified as drug dealers would indeed 
sell. As noted earlier, this technique could only 
be used after officers had built credible rep- 
utations through class clowning, retreatism, 
and troublemaking. Credible reps provided 
officers the interactional vehicle they needed 
to proffer “drug talk” without raising undue 
suspicion of their true motives. 

Officers employed the semantic induce- 
ment technique in one of three ways: a wish, 
a need, or an observation.’ All three pre- 
vented entrapment by making it appear as if 
students offered to sell on their own accord. 
With the wish mode, officers voiced their de- 
sires of wanting to get high. They did this in 
virtually any context involving one-on-one 
interaction with suspected dealers (dyadic 
significance is described in detail below). 
Classrooms provided one such context, where 
officers let suspected dealers know in no un- 
certain terms that they “wanted to get the fuck 
outta here to go smoke [marijuana],” as one 
officer recounted. If targets were responsive, 
they would take the bait with statements like 
“yeah, let’s go ditch. I know where we can 
get some.” If they were not, officers would 
either try again at a later date (if they truly 
thought, because of intelligence, that the per- 
sons in question were dealers but were just 
reticent at first to meet new buyers) or drop 
the person altogether. 

Informal smoking areas provided an even 
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better context in which to make wish-based 
inducements, better because of increased tar- 
get certainty. Cigarette smokers, said offi- 
cers, were almost always drug users and/or 
dealers and were likely to take the bait of- 
fered. As a representative twenty-seven year 
old black male officer recounted: 


I took out a cigarette and asked the guy next 
to me for a light. I took a couple of drags and 
then said, “damn, I wish I had something 
stronger than this.” Then the kid said, “hey, 
I got some bud [marijuana]? You want some?” 
That’s how I made a lot of buys. 


Wish profferment in smoking area contexts 
was efficient because it jibed with deviant be- 
havior already happening; cigarette smoking 
was the segue officers used to escalate friendly 
encounters into strategic ones. The way of- 
ficers claimed they did this, it must be noted, 
avoided entrapment: Officers reported voic- 
ing general desires in hopes of getting a re- 
sponse rather than making direct requests for 
specific substances and/or amounts. Similar 
to undercover officers who solicit prostitutes 
(see Marx, 1988:76), officers here likewise 
reported playing a cat-and-mouse game by 
waiting for targets to proposition them rather 
than vice-versa. 

Need- and observation-based modes of 
fishing followed the same entrapment-avoid- 
ing strategy and were employed in similar 
contexts. The content, however, was a bit 
different. With need-inducements, officers 
claimed they could not get drugs for one rea- 
son or another and needed to find an ulterior 
source. A twenty-seven year old, black, male 
officer illustrates: 


You just say something like “hey, man, my 
homeboy used to get it for me but he got 
busted and I can’t get it no more. You know 
where I can hook up?” Either they say they 
got some or they know somebody who does. 


Or, as a twenty-eight year-old, Hispanic, male 
officer illustrates: 


I had talked to this guy at school about want- 
ing to get high with this girl at a party that 
night [a lie], but that I didn’t have any. Then 
he goes, “hey man, I can get some shit. | 
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know that guy over there who sells.” I didn’t 
say anything, he just volunteered like he was 
gonna do me a favor. 


It seemed odd that students were so appar- 
ently forthcoming to officers’ semantic in- 
ducements. When queried of this, officers 
explained that the students they targeted tended 
to flaunt their deviant status rather than con- 
ceal it and therefore behaved in ways that 
maximized this reputation. Whether this 
translated into actual sales or favor-buys (as 
above) did not matter because either way, 
targeted students would be communicating the 
impression of deviance and _ transitively, 
coolness. From a tactical viewpoint, it was 
immaterial whether officers bought directly 
from targets or indirectly through favor buys. 
Though officers say they concentrated most 
on habitual dealers, a buy was a buy and of- 
ficers would use favor buys to get closer to 
their source.* 

The final semantic inducement-type, ob- 
servation, most effectively exploited the 
aforementioned tendency of dealers to trum- 
pet their deviant status. In this mode, officers 
complemented suspects in various ways to 
draw attention to their “bad side.” As a twenty- 
four year-old, black, male officer remarked, 
“These kids love it when you tell them some- 
thing that makes them feel cool. They get 
happy when you feed their egos.” The same 
officer explained how he used ego feeding to 
fish for drug dealers: 


You go up to a guy you think is probably 
dealing or at least using [from intelligence] 
and so you say something like, “hey man, 
you're eyes are really red. You been smoking 
weed?” Or, “man you lookin’ fresh [stylish] 
in them shoes [{expensive, high-status bas- 
ketball shoes]. Where’d you get “em. You 
must be sellin’ bud! [marijuana, to be able to 
afford them}” One time I used the shoes line, 
the guy said “yeah I do. You wanna buy 
some?” I ended up making a buy from him 
later on. 


Observation inducements are similar to a 
number of previously described discursive 
phenomena, notably verbal diversion (Ja- 
cobs, 1992a), persuasion (Hicks, 1973), and 
rhetoric of motive (Burke, 1955). All these 
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tactics have in common the idea of deflecting 
attention from an interaction’s primary theme 
to lower another’s guard enough to gain a 
strategic advantage. Observation induce- 
ments did this through a mild form of syco- 
phancy, flattery tempered just enough to come 
off as complimentary rather than servile. 


Serendipity: Visual and Conversational 


While semantic inducement, or fishing, of- 
ficers trolled for targets that prior intelligence 
suggested would be forthcoming (thus a two- 
step process), serendipitous targeting fused 
intelligence with approach and thereby re- 
duced the process to one step in time. Ser- 
endipity was the idea of “being at the right 
place at the right time” and in this context, 
took one of two forms: visual and conver- 
sational.’ Visual serendipity involved seeing 
someone actually use or deal drugs, where- 
upon those cues would be processed and an 
approach made. A twenty-six year-old, black, 
male officer illustrated: 


I saw this Mexican dude smoking pot in the 
parking lot but I didn’t want to go up to him 
then because I would’ve had to smoke out 
with him. So I put [imprinted] his face in my 
head and when he was alone I went up to him 
and said, “wussup wi’ the bud, dawg?” “Who 
the fuck are you, nigga,” he said, “Yo dawg, 
I been kickin’ here for a long time. Haven’t 
you seen me around?” We talked a little more 
and then the topic of buying came up and I 
said I needed a dime [$10 worth of mari- 
juana]. I guess he thought I was alright be- 
cause he sold it to me. 


A twenty-five year-old, Hispanic, female 
provides another illustration: 


Two black girls would smoke pot in nutrition 
class every day. I went up to them one day 
in class and said, “hey you know where I can 
get some of that.” One of ’em said, “yeah I 
can sell you some. I got a dime,” and she 
pulled it right out. I acted like I was suspi- 
cious and gave her a look of distance because 
I didn’t want to seem too anxious. Then I said 
in a scared way, “you’re not a police officer 
are you? You’re not gonna tell anybody *bout 
this, are you?” She said, “you think I’m a 
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narc or something? No way, I’m cool.” Then 
we made the transaction. 


The idea with visual serendipity was to use 
the same observational techniques associated 
with intelligence-gathering but in applied 
fashion. Application depended on where the 
stage officers were in their infiltrations: Of- 
ficers who tried to exploit serendipitous cues 
too early (i.e., without going through the ini- 
tial five-week period of rep building) risked 
“getting narced.” 

To reduce the chances of this happening 
during actual approaches, officers did two 
things. First, they tried to appear less anxious 
to buy than they really were. This was be- 
cause dealers, officers claimed, typified un- 
dercover officers as “arrest-hungry narcs” who 
would jump at any chance to make a buy (see 
Jacobs, 1993a). The second thing officers did 
was to approach dealers in one-on-one rather 
than group situations. One-on-one interac- 
tions dilute the audience—actor dichotomy, 
making each actor concerned more about 
monitoring their own performances (e.g., for 
faults and shortcomings) than those of their 
counterparts (Goffman, 1959). As a result, 
deception clue detection is made less likely 
(Eckman and Friesen, 1969). If officers had, 
instead, approached dealers amidst friends, 
there would be a greater opportunity for these 
so-called “peripherals” to question officers’ 
true motives. Not directly involved in the in- 
teraction, peripheral observers are “off-stage, 
looking in” who can use this position to jux- 
tapose officers relative unfamiliarity with their 
wish to purchase drugs and reach the conclu- 
sion, “something may be going on here, this 
guy could be a narc.” 

With visual serendipity officers processed 
observable cues indicating drug use and pos- 
sible dealing; with conversational serendipity 
they drew from dialogic ones. Again, it was 
crucial for officers to “be at the right place 
at the right time” but this time, to exploit lin- 
guistic rather than visual cues to dealing. Of- 
ficers increased the likelihood of “hearing 
something good” by taking classes drug users/ 
dealers tended to take. Auto body, ceramics, 
wood shop, and nutrition were four such 
classes because of their lack of intellectual 
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orientation. Drug-involved students, officers 
claimed, were not academically inclined and 
took these classes to get by. Fortunately for 
officers, these classes had the added benefit 
of interactional freedom relative to core 
courses like English and math. Interactional 
freedom refers to students’ ability to walk 
around and talk to each other during class 
without fear of teacher recrimination. Such 
freedom was critical for officers seeking to 
capitalize on dealing cues arising in class- 
room conversation. 

Conversational serendipity, however, was 
not simply a matter of taking the right classes. 
The reputation officers established (through 
the three self-presentations) allowed dealers 
to feel comfortable about discussing drugs in 
front of them in the first place. A twenty-five 
year-old black, male officer illustrates how 
his drug-related physical diversion (one as- 
pect of the “retreatist” mode of rep building) 
allowed him to be privy to serendipitous 
discourse: 


Right before fourth period, I smoked a cig- 
arette and let the smoke get in my eyes to 
make them real red and watery. I got to class 
and kicked back [relaxed] and must have 
looked stoned because the guy next to me 
looked me over and said “hey [officer’s un- 
dercover name], you look fucked up! You been 
smokin’ bud?” I said “fuck yeah.” Then he 
goes, “you want some. I got some right here.” 
I said “not right now man. I don’t know you,” 
because I didn’t want to look too anxious. 
Most guys [officers] would have jumped at a 
chance like that but I thought it might have 
been a trick so I played it cool. I set up a buy 
for later and everything went fine. 


Smoking areas, infiltrated through the 
“troublemaker” front, were perhaps the best 
place to capitalize on serendipitous conver- 
sation. Every officer claimed that drug-re- 
lated discourse was common here. “They’re 
always talking about partying,” one officer 


remarked. “You just gotta be patient until 


somebody brings it up because everybody there 
smokes [marijuana]. They might even break 
it out right there.” By smoking cigarettes 
themselves and letting those in need bum from 
them, officers gained access to drug-related 
dialogue without raising undue suspicion. As 
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part of the “troublemaking” mode, smoking 
bestowed reputational legitimacy on officers 
at the same time it provided direct access to 
dealers. A twenty-eight year-old, Hispanic, 
male officer illustrates: 


I overheard two cholos [Hispanic gang- 
bangers] talking about an ounce of chocolate 
Thai {a variety of marijuana]. They were 
walking so I laid back and walked a little ways 
behind until they were finished talking. Then 
I took out my pack of cigarettes and asked 
one of them if they had a light. “Are those 
Marlboro? Can I have one?” one of the guys 
said. I said “sure” and then I said, “hey man, 
I heard you talking about chocolate Thai. 
That’s great shit! I can still feel it in my chest 
from last night!” Then he goes “I got some 
you can buy.” I didn’t want to look suspi- 
cious [by giving him the money right there 
to buy] so I told him I only had $20 and would 
have to wait until tomorrow until I got more 
up. I set the deal up for the next day and got 
it no problem. 


As this anecdote evidences, there was a 
certain degree of coexistence between differ- 
ent targeting modes: Intelligence informed 
officers of where drug dealers were likely to 
be, whereupon officers put themselves in po- 
sition to see/hear drug-related things, which 
they could in turn exploit through semantic 
inducements, all of it being made possible by 
the rep they had already established. A greater 
degree of sequential linkage than actually ex- 
isted is not being implied. Not to specify these 
interrelationships, however, would imply a 
greater degree of mutual exclusivity between 
typological categories than the data permit. 
Though certain aspects of the typology did 
conform to sequential stages (i.e., rep build- 
ing and intelligence gathering usually, if not 
always, came before implicating offenders in 
transactions), the implication process itself 
was so temporally variable, with serendipity 
occurring before, after, or in tandem with se- 
mantic inducement depending on circum- 
stances, as to prevent superimposing a se- 
quential model on the data. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing material has examined tech- 
niques undercover officers use to identify and 
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implicate high school dealers in drug trans- 
actions. Officers identified targets through 
intelligence, which they gleaned through dif- 
fuse observation and networking. While 
gathering such intelligence, officers built le- 
gitimate reps that gave them credibility to ap- 
proach dealers later. They did this through 
three forms of role playing: class clowning, 
retreatism, and troublemaking. When ap- 
proaches were eventually made, officers did 
so through “semantic inducements” to pre- 
vent entrapment. Semantic inducements were 
often prompted by serendipitous environmen- 
tal cues to dealing. 

What follows is an attempt to synthesize 
these data through an “expressive” analytic 
framework of anticipatory undercover social 
control. Before this can be done, it is nec- 
essary to contextualize undercover work within 
broader constructs of policing. 

Policing can be conceptualized in terms of 
both type and style. At the broadest level, 
“type” pertains to whether policing is reac- 
tive or proactive. In the reactive variety, po- 
lice receive citizen calls about crimes and act 
on that information to retrieve suspects. Al- 
though responding officers “can often do lit- 
tle more than fill out a report that contain[s] 
few if any leads for further investigation 
(Wilson, 1975:81), the illusion of social con- 
trol remains. Proactive policing is different. 
Here, police initiate criminal investigations 
on their own accord under the presumption 
that criminal activities are transpiring. The 
idea (or hope) is to catch criminals in the act, 
something that can be done through various 
means such as preventive patrol, community 
policing, crime attack policing (Wilson, 1975), 
and of course undercover investigations (Marx, 
1988). 

Policing “styles” typically pertain to how 
patrol officers approach their respective beats 
(approaches that tend to be modeled on de- 
partmental culture). Wilson (1968) identifies 
three such approaches that serve as general 
constructs: watch-style, legalistic-style, and 
service-style. In watch-style patrols, police 
ignore minor offenses but react swiftly and 
often viciously to more serious threats. In le- 
galistic-style patrols, police perceive any and 
all offenses to require formal intervention. 
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Large numbers of traffic tickets and arrests 
result as police assert the “rule of law.” In 
service-style patrols, police intervene fre- 
quently but dispense justice in an informal and 
leisurely manner. “Counsel and release” with 
minimum antagonism is the general theme here 
(see also Meehan, 1992; Van Maanen, 
1978:232). 

Undercover policing is as much a style as 
a method. The method, of course, is proac- 
tive per the definition above. The style, how- 
ever, is not adequately addressed by existing 
conceptualizations. Undercover policing in- 
volves an “expressive” style that hinges on 
the notion of seduction.'° 

Arguably, undercover policing may be the 
only form of policing amenable to an ex- 
pressive analytic framework. This is because 
of the “behavioral closeness” required of of- 
ficers to make successful infiltrations. Al- 
though total correspondence with offender 
behavior is often difficult if not impossible to 
achieve (Marx, 1988:75), the idea is to get 
close enough to “convey a convincingly cor- 
rupt image” to those targeted to obtain mem- 
ber validation (Wachtel 1980). Such an ap- 
proach, of course, stands in contradistinction 
to that of patrol officers. As symbols of moral 
authority, patrol officers maintain social dis- 
tance from the “assholes” (Van Maanen, 
1978:229), “suspicious characters” (Sacks, 
1972), and “outgroup members” (e.g., Har- 
ris, 1973), that undercover officers typically 
portray. 

The expressive analytic framework of an- 
ticipatory undercover social control is based 
on three types of seduction: distantial, me- 
diated, and direct. Below is an analysis of 
each as it relates to the legal decisionmaking 
done in anticipatory undercover contexts. Po- 
tential variability is considered within each 
type. Observations are offered as to how the 
law constrains officers in their target choices, 
seduction strategies, and results they ulti- 
mately obtain. 

Distantial seduction is called such because 
the “taking in” process is done from afar. The 
process is created by portraying a “public self” 
officers wish to be indicative of their essen- 
tial character (Goffman, 1963). Having nei- 
ther the comfort nor licence to approach ex- 
isting peer groups in a friendship stance, 
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officers needed a picture to speak their thou- 
sand words. The picture they present here is 
one of a “bad kid,” which demonstrates 
“coolness” and eases their way into associ- 
ation with dealers. 

The intensity of distantial seduction will 
depend largely on the length of infiltration. 
The shorter the infiltration, the less time of- 
ficers have for locating and befriending tar- 
gets, and the greater the need for public dis- 
plays to establish credibility. Public displays 
can be conceptualized as “global perfor- 
mances” where officers act out, everywhere 
and all the time, to induce quick character 
assessments from members of the targeted 
subculture. Specific performances, by con- 
trast, would involve acting out only in con- 
texts where intimate access to pre-specified 
audiences was provided. With the exception 
of smoking areas, officers did not have the 
luxury of specific performance areas until in- 
filtrations had progressed considerably. 

The key to this progression are informants, 
on which mediated seduction is based. Me- 
diated seduction is the idea of using one per- 
son to get to another without the “used per- 
son” knowing it. Loners and good kids are 
employed for this bridging process and serve 
as unwitting sources of intelligence that al- 
lows officers to get closer to dealers. Because 
they are unwitting, certain ethical implica- 
tions arise. For instance, what happens if and 
when dealers find out the reason for their ul- 
timate downfall was an informant who 
“snitched them out?” The possibility of “un- 
intended consequences” (Marx, 1988) loomed 
large, explaining in part why officers claimed 
they detached from loners and good kids as 
quickly as possible. Detachment was perhaps 
as much a strategic maneuver in line with op- 
erational objectives (i.e., to maximize arrests 
by focusing only on dealers, once identified) 
as a moral one to prevent retribution on per- 
sons unwittingly involved in the deception.'' 

Mediated seduction will vary in impor- 
tance according to two things: the relative ob- 
servability of offenders and seasonal vagaries 
of infiltrations. Observability is the extent to 
which offenders are “obvious” in their of- 
fending. Where clues are not revealed, the 
importance of obtaining insider information 
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from those uninvolved but privy (e.g., good 
kids) will increase. Student dealers in this 
context, however, were relatively obvious. 
Typically, they were burnouts and gang- 
bangers who dressed as such, smoked ciga- 
rettes, and ditched class. But were burnouts 
and gangbangers the only individual-types who 
dealt drugs? If national drug surveys are any 
indication, drug involvement extends well 
beyond this network of bad kids (Elliott and 
Ageton, 1980:102). The problem with these 
surveys is that they cannot deal with dra- 
maturgical nuances of offense patterns. It may 
be that some students who appear upstanding 
in dress and behavior leave school to live a 
hidden life of drug use. They may be just as 
delinquent as so-called “bad kids,” which self- 
report findings would indeed reveal, but their 
delinquency would be qualitatively different 
by being covert. Officers’ targeting parame- 
ters would be affected accordingly, as they 
have neither the time nor inclination to ferret 
them out. 

Seasonal vagaries of infiltrations is the sec- 
ond factor to consider vis-a-vis mediated se- 
duction. In the context explored here, whether 
officers entered school in fall or spring helped 
determine their relative need to seduce infor- 
mants. Although not addressed specifically in 
the data section, officers claimed that autumn 
infiltrations were much easier than spring ones 
because friendship circles were more fluid. 
Long summer vacations made autumn a 
“feeling out period” where old bonds were 
rekindled and new ones forged. By spring se- 
mester, this work was complete so that cli- 
ques were firmly established and difficult to 
enter. This pattern suggests differing impor- 
tances in intelligence- and introduction-needs 
based on the season. Transitively, it suggests 
differing importances between informant-types 
who can do each task better. For example, 
good kids may be more important in spring 
because they are in a better interpersonal po- 
sition than loners to make introductions. 

The last component of this expressive an- 
alytic framework is direct seduction. Direct 
seduction refers to the “taking in” of actual 
dealers through semantic inducements. Offi- 
cers’ goal, were to do this three times with 
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each and then move on to others; in Granov- 
etter’s (1973) terms, ties were bridged and 
then quickly severed. Two factors drove this 
pace: unit expectations and juridical views on 
adolescence. 

Unit norms dictated that officers get as many 
arrests as possible. High arrest figures gen- 
erated positive media attention, justified the 
unit’s existence, and assured its future fund- 
ing. An individual officer’s perspective, re- 
spective arrest counts determined their post- 
undercover career opportunities. Officers with 
“high body counts” were perceived as doing 
good police work and would likely receive 
promotions. Of course, there were also evi- 
dential reasons for the “three buy” limit. Three 
buys established the offender’s behavior to 
be non-aberrational, which in court was crit- 
ical for making solid cases. 

The second driving force behind weak tie 
bridging and subsequent severance was jur- 
idical views on childhood. Courts generally 
perceive juveniles as unduly vulnerable to 
undercover advances because of their relative 
immaturity (see also Empey and Stafford, 
1991:325—357). Officers were thus com- 
pelled to maintain affective detachment from 
students to reduce the possibility of entrap- 
ment. As a result, relationships with student- 
dealers were ephemeral and shallow: Dating 
was not allowed nor was “hanging out” after 
school, going to weekend parties, or attend- 
ing sporting events. Such juridical constraints 
on officers’ behavior clearly undermined their 
quest for both initial acceptance and lasting 
credibility once accepted. Although officers 
could dispense various accounts to explain 
their unusual “social distance” (Jacobs, 
1994b), only so many no-shows at games, 
dances, and parties could be explained with- 
out raising suspicion.’ 

These constraints compelled officers to en- 
gage in horizontal rather than vertical polic- 
ing: Their task came down to implicating as 
many same-strata offenders as possible rather 
than the “highest level” offender (see e.g., 
Skolnick and Bayley, 1986 on the “good col- 
lar”). Most municipal drug policing is 
avowedly vertical in nature, where low-level 
dealers are arrested and then turned infor- 
mant on their sources (see Manning, 1980). 
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This process can theoretically continue until 
top levels are infiltrated, although this rarely 
happens. High school drug operations did not 
follow this vertical mode because dramaturg- 
ical motivations took precedence over legal- 
istic ones: Quantity-arrests were more central 
in demonstrating quick victories in a sym- 
bolic drug war than were quality ones taking 
much longer than a semester to develop. 

An attempt was made here to synthesize 
these data through an expressive analytic 
framework of social control. The framework 
is based on three forms of seduction: distan- 
tial, mediated, and direct. Arguably, it has 
conceptual power for all anticipatory opera- 
tions because the principles of entry, target- 
identification, target-acquaintanceship, and 
target-implication are the same. Depending 
on the context, variability in each phase will 
be evidenced. Nevertheless, all officers must 
walk a fine dramaturgical line to balance op- 
erational prescriptions with legal proscrip- 
tions. Results are not always perfect from the 
standpoints of law, control agents, and so- 
ciety at large, but some form of justice nec- 
essarily prevails. 
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NOTES 


1. Although Marx (1988) indeed addressed inter- 
faces between deception strategies and legal constraints, 
he did so within a larger legal-moral debate on the use 
of undercover practices in general. For example, he 
pondered the implications of using tactics such as covert 
facilitation and entrapment to foster crimes that other- 
wise would never have been committed. Marx’s objec- 
tive was to speak broadly to critical issues, problems, 
and concems raised by undercover work, across both 
type and context, rather than to process analyze one op- 
eration in particular. Here, a process analysis is offered- 
as a means to draw out larger patterns germane to these 
operation-types and to comment on how such patterns 
are shaped by dramaturgical, legal, and contextual 
interrelationships. 


2. Arrests were made at the end of the semester in 
a big “round-up” to prevent linkages to officers while 
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undercover. Arrests were not made specifically by of- 
ficers who made the buys, but by supervisors who were 
told (by officers) whom to arrest. Officers would be at 
the scene, however, to identify those arrested. 


One more note on operations: Officers were not wired 
in the schools but did return to the command post each 
day after school for debriefing and filing of reports. 


3. Their former unit commander was instrumental 
as the gatekeeper in this research. One mention of his 
name and officers almost immediately said, “oh sure, 
I'll talk to you. If [commander] said it was OK, then 
that’s all I need to know.” The commander was highly 
protective of his operation and the fact that he granted 
permission signalled that this was a legitimate research 
project. To corroborate the researcher’s claim of legit- 
imacy, some officers called him, but most agreed to speak 
without further investigation. 


4. Twenty-six of thirty officers got narced but they 
dispensed various “neutralization techniques” to allow 
continuance of their infiltrations. These techniques are 
specified elsewhere (Jacobs, 1993b). It is not suggested 
that only four of the thirty officers were accepted as 
legitimate students. Accusations tended to appear at se- 
mester’s end when infiltrations were more or less over. 
By this time, officers had leaked enough deception clues 
for students to suspect them of being the charlatans they 
were. These clues are addressed systematically else- 
where (Jacobs, 1993b). 


5. Readers should note that officers did not engage 
exclusively in one face presentation or another but rather, 
role-played all of them depending on contextual require- 
ments. For instance, officers might be clowns for one 
class, retreatists in another, or troublemakers who sim- 
ply ditched class altogether. How officers acted at any 
given time depended on a context-specific analysis of 
what each officer deemed appropriate. 


6. Unlike informants discussed by previous re- 
searchers, who knowingly deceive to assist police for 
various reasons (e.g., revenge, money, to work off 
charges, etc.; see Manning, 1980; Williams and Guess, 
1981), the informants described here were unwitting ones. 


7. Of all semantic inducements, 10 percent were 
wishes, 54 percent were needs, and 36 percent were 
observations. 


8. Officers concentrated on dealers within schools. 
The only time off-campus dealers were targeted was when 
officers were taken there specifically by student dealers. 
Although this happened on occasion, it was more be- 
cause of luck than policy. 


9. Visual was mentioned by officers in 56 percent 
of cases involving serendipitous cues to dealing, con- 
versational in the remaining 44 percent. 


10. The expressive framework is adapted from Katz 
(1988). Katz discussed seduction in the context of de- 
viant behavior, arguing that people commit deviant acts 
because of the sensual thrill they get from doing them. 
His focus was thus on self-seduction while this re- 
searcher’s is on other-seduction. The importance of 
“expressive action,” however, remains central to both. 


11. There was no evidence of retribution on infor- 
mants, according to officers, although this does not mean 
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it never happened. Withdrawn from school, officers 
would have little way of knowing (except through a for- 
mal police report that a student filed, which no officer 
mentioned occuring). 


12. Several officers lamented their supervisors’ re- 
luctance to allow attendance at extracurricular events. 
More than one officer claimed they “begged” for per- 
mission because it would have “gotten them over the 
hump” in terms of establishing credibility. Supervisors, 
however, would have nothing of it because, they said, 
defense attorneys could later use that extracurricular 
participation as evidence of entrapment (i.e., drugs were 
only sold because the officer was the dealer’s best friend, 
as evidenced by the degree of time and affective in- 
volvement invested in the relationship). 
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